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CERTAIN FREQUENT ERRORS IN 
WRITING. 


The constant reader of manuscripts, and for 
that matter the reader of general contempor- 
find that 
force of 


will certain 
errors are by 


into his 


ary magazine fiction, 


numerous reiteration 
consciousness. There is 


danger that seeing the continued thoughtless 


hammered 


usage of these blunders will so blunt the read- 
er’s mind against their detection as eventually 
to render him prone to their employment him- 
Certainly a more vigilant watch should 
be exercised in speech and writing. 


self. 


One of the most numerous errors to be en- 
countered is the apparently haphazard situa- 
tion of the word “ only” in various sentences. 
When you say “I only saw John,” the reader 
naturally infers that all you did was to see 
John ; you did not speak with him or in any 
other way have proceedings with him ; but 


“ individual 


when you change the position of “only” so 
that the sentence reads “I saw only John,” 
the reader knows at once that John was the 
only person seen by you. 

Another common error, especially in speech, 
is the use of “don’t” for “doesn’t.” No one 
“He do not like the play”; yet 
“He don’t like the play,” 
when “ He doesn’t like” it should have been 
used. 

The frequent splitting of infinitives is an- 
other cause of pain to the well-bred ear. “ The 
bird started to sweetly sing” is incorrect ; the 
“The bird 
or “sweetly to sing.” 


ever says 


how often we hear 


observation should be expressed 
started to sing sweetly” 

The words “ affect” and “ effect” are some- 
times confused. “ Affect” should be 
reference to the emotions, “effect” in refer- 
ence to something accomplished. The follow- 
ing examples are correct : “ He effected a dis- 
ruption in the family by affecting indifference 
toward his wife.” “ She affected a liking for 
him ; this maneuver affected him deeply and 
really effected their later marriage.” ‘ When 
his wife affected a dislike for him this affected 
his studies harmfully, but he effected the com- 
pletion of his course despite the serious way 
in which his success affected his wife's 
ings.” 

“And” is place 
“to.” "Fite slang expression “ Try 
and do it” means literally to try to do it and 
then to do it. 
to do it.” 


used in 


feel - 


occasionally used in 


current 
The correct wording is “ Try 
We often read that some one or other was 


a happy “ individual” or 
person is meant. 


‘ 


* party,” when happy 
“ Individual” refers to a 
person or a thing in relation to a whole, as an 
unit ”’; 


“party” should be used 
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only in legal phrases. Ordinarily use “per- 


son.” 

Distinguish between 
Use the former in reference to one man and 
its plural when indicating a group ; use the 
latter when speaking of a body of men collec- 


‘person ” and “people.” 


tively, as of a nation. “A small group of 


persons directed the government of the peo- 


ple.” 
The Latin prefix “per” should be used only 


in connection with Latin words. Thus “ per 


year,” day,” etc., are wrong “ per 


annum,” “ per diem,” 


“ per 
“a year,” “a day,’ etc., 
are correct. 


While the 


body,” “ nobody,” etc. is not incorrect, a sensi 


usage of “somebody,” “ any- 


tive ear is sometimes better pleased with the 


employment of “some one,’ “any one,’ “no 


one, etc. 

“ Somebody,” “anybody,” “nobody ” 
properly written as one word. It is | 
one” and “any one” 


write ~ some 


words, after the analogy of “no one 
‘last ” 
“Have you read Whosis’ /ast 
that author’s latest 
cussion When the Jast century and the pas 


‘ 


referred to, very different periods 


latest.’ 
1S asked 


under d 


Do not say when you mean 
book ?” 
when novel is 
century are 
of time are spoken of. 

“Whether” and “if” appear to b 
terchangeably. “I'll ask him if he 
go” and “I'll ask him whether (or not) 's 


used 


intends to 


intends to go” have dis-similar meanings. 
“Each other” should be applied to only tw 
persons 
Distinguish among 
“likely.” “ Apt” 


tendency or ability for something 


“one another” to more than two 
‘ liable,” 


natural 


and 


“ant.” 


means to have a 


“ liable ” 


"; likely 


plausib! 


to be exposed to legal suit, penalty 


means apparently true or real, 
“With his aptitude for 


it is not likely that he will be found liable fo: 


avoiding punishment 
the damage.” 
Spectators watch, an audience listens 
a” 
vite,” etc. 


“auto,” “phone,” “ quote,” 


for advertisement, automobile, tele 
phone, quotation, invitation, etc., are not pet 
missible in good writing. 
Beware of the plurals of 
memorandum, 


foreign words 


stratum, strata memoranda 
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datum, data ; beau, beaus or beaux ; adieu, 
adieus or adieux ; stigma, stigmata ; criterion, 
criteria ; formula, formulae ; phenomenon, 
phenomena. 

Such sentences as “What are you doing 
that for?” sound awkward. “Why are you 
doing that?” reads more smoothly. 

In the sentence “ The balloon rose up,” “up” 
is redundant ; in “ We continued on,” “on” is 
not needed ; in “ He shouted out,” “out” is 
superfluous. 

It should be unnecessary to mention the dif- 
ference between “to” and “too,” yet the two 
“To” should 
be used to express action, direction toward ; 


“ too 


are frequently used wrongly. 


should: be used in the sense of “ also.” 
indefinite and “a” are 
“ What 
kind of (an ) animal is that?” “ He is a noble 
sort ot 


The articles “an” 


not required in such sentences as: 


(a) person.” 


‘Continual” means renewed in regular 


succession, “continuous” prolonged without 
interruption 
The gerund causes a good deal of 


heard of 


uncer- 


tainty. “I should be 


you coming ”’ 


‘I heard of your coming”; “ They prevented 


me writing the story” “They prevented my 


writing the story’; “ Was it you that told me 


of the tree being blown over?” should be 


“Was it you that told me of the tree’s being 
blown over ?” 
It is “He 


for “He heard me 


wrong to say listened to me 
sing,” 
tened to my singing.” 

“Nom de 


Frenchman would ever use. 


sing,” or “ He lis- 


that n 
In French 


plume” is a_ phrase 
“nom 
de guerre” means an assumed name, an alias, 
a nickname. In English, we should say either 
“ pseudonym ” or “ pen-name,” never “nom de 
plume.” 

“ Like” should not be used for “as,” as in 
the sentence, “He thinks like I do.” The 
“as” is essential in the phrase, “Like as a 
father pitieth his children.” 

Consider the choice of “worse” and 
“best.” The com- 
to two persons or things, the 
superlative to more than two. 

It is to distinguish 


plurality and a majority. 


“worst,” “better” and 


parative refers 


between a 
A candidate gets 2 


necessary 
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plurality of votes when he gets more than any 
other of more than two candidates ; he gets a 
majority only if he gets more than half the 
votes cast. 

Neither “Our new men’s store” or “ Our 
men’s new store” is correct. A better phrase 
is “ Our new store for men.” 

Avoid the use of the phrases “the former,” 
“the latter.” 

An experiment is a trial, so that to say 

“Try an experiment” is like saying “Try x 
trial.” “ Make an experiment” is the proper 
phrase. 
“Tasteful” means “in good taste,” while 
tasty” means “ with a good flavor,” so that 
it is wrong to say, for instance, that a woman 
“was tastily dressed.” 


« 


The preterite of “dive” is 
“ dove.” 

The personal pronoun is another source of 
difficulty. “Every man to his (not their ) 
trade.” “Tell any one that disagrees with 
these dicta that he (not they ) must leave at 
once.” 

Finally, note the difference between “ rela- 
tive” and “relation.” “He and his relatives 
maintained very friendly relations.” 

These data form a compilation by no means 
complete, but the blunders most commonly 
made are pilloried. We should strive always 
to improve our writing, and a study of the 
flaws most frequently discovered will help us 
to recognize them and to avoid their repetition. 
Harry F. Preller. 


“ dived,” not 


New Haven, Conn. 


PRACTICAL NOTE-TAKING. 


Much has been written on the virtues and 
vices of notes ; much that is useful and good. 
The bulk of such material, however, is little 
more than an admonition to keep notes, with 
a lack of advice as to how to keep them. 
After a year or two of note-taking in the 
usual way the writer begins to realize that he 
is keeping an interesting diary, in which there 
are many characters, scenes, and dialogues of 
much value, could he but find them when they 
are most needed. He remembers vaguely that 
they are “someplace in the notes.” 

Loose-leaf notebooks have some advantage 
over the ordinary notebook in that the ma- 
terial can be filed away in a systematic order. 
Here however, the disadvantages are 
many. There is the continual putting in and 
taking out of many pages when something is 
added or removed ; the note paper cannot be 
conveniently carried and the notes must be 
recopied before filing, which often results in 
neglect ; clippings are a nuisance when filed 
in a loose-leaf book. 

This is an age of the “file-card” craze. 
Certain it is that a plain 3x5 file card is one 
of the handiest things to jot notes on that can 
be found. The cards can be carried in the 
trousers pocket with the same ease as in the 


too, 


coat pocket. (Not omitting the ladies, such 
cards go in a purse or vanity case without 
folding.) Armed with a few cards and a stub 
pencil, the writer is ready to take down any 
material that comes his way, whether in the 
theatre or on the street-car. When he arrives 
home he has but to file the cards with the notes 
in their proper place, to be found at once 
when needed. Should he clip a 
sketch he can write his first impression on a 
card, fasten the sketch to the card with a clip, 
and file it with the rest. 

The following schedule, though by no means 
complete, will give an idea of the possibilities 
for the use of such a system : — 


newspaper 


Romance Politics 
Life Humor 
Busines; 


Home 

Crime, etc. 

Mystery 
Dialogue 


Adventure 
Characters 


Scenes Names ( classified ) 


Incidents Markets 


Manuscript 
These headings, which are arranged to suit 
the individual, are printed on manila 
which divide the file into proper sections 
After a plot or dialogue has been used the 
card is removed. The file is always up-to- 
date, and the material is usable. 
Minn. W. Warren Roepke. 


cards 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary 
THe WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu 
tual help, and to 


work are always wanted for 


Readers of the magazine are 


contribute to it any ideas 
The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for 
has anything helpful 
Articles should be 


ideal length is about 


that may occur to them. 


any one who 


and practical to say. 


closely condensed ; the 
1,000 words. 
oe 

The editorial paragraph in the October 
Writer about index-making as an occupation 
for invalids and others with time to spare has 
brought inquiries as to how one may get in 
touch with firms or individuals desiring to 
have indexes made. It would probably be 
difficult to find an opportunity for index-mak- 
ing for pay, since publishers and others who 


want such work done can readily find some- 
body in their employ to do it. Index-making, 
however, is very instructive work, and an em- 
ployment to be recommended as a pastime for 
those who wish to occupy leisure to good ad- 
vantage. There are plenty of serious books 
not indexed, for which an index could be 
In doing the work on one of these, the 
indexer would get a better knowledge than 
mere reading would give of the contents of 
the book, but the benefit would be educational 
rather than financial. 


made. 


Seeing in the newspapers a paragraph say- 
ing that when Mrs. Margaret Deland’s first 
book was published she had to guarantee the 
publishers against the editor of THE 
WRITER wrote to Mrs. Deland, asking if the 
statement made in the paragraph was true and 
suggesting that if so the publication of the 
facts might be encouraging to other writers 
Mrs. Deland writes in reply :— 


loss, 


My dear Miss Gordon: The paragraph you 
sent me is not quite exact, but it is practically 
true. My publishers, Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., naturally very doubtful about pub- 
lishing what might be called a “ religious 
novel,” by a perfectly unknown person, who had 
never anything but a very small vol- 
small verses—“ The Old Gar- 
den.” So, when they finally decided to print 
‘John Ward, Preacher,” they did it with the 
understanding that I should receive no royalty 
until the book had 
of course, was 


were 


written 


ume of very 


seven 


sold. 


hundred copies of 
This arrangement, 
to guarantee them against loss. 


been 


Sincerely, 


Marcaret Deranp 


It is hardly necessary to say that neither 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., nor the Houghtoa 
Mifflin Company, as the publishers are now 
styled, have ever lost any money publishing 


Mrs. Deland’s books. 


It makes a difference how a story is told. 
For instance, read this : — 


Many ministers could, from personal experi- 
tell of strange names bestowed upon in- 
fants at their baptism, but few could equal the 
following recently told by the bishop of 
Sodor and Man. A mother who was on the 
lookout for a good name for her child saw on 
the door of a building the word “ Nosmo.” 
It attracted her and she decided she would 
adopt it. Some time later, passing the same 
building, she saw the name “ King” on an- 
She thought the two would sound 


ence, 


story 


other door. 





well together, and so the boy was _ baptized 
King Smith.” On her way home 
from church where the baptism had taken place 
she passed the building again. The two doors 
n which she had seen the names now 
together, and what she read was not 
King,” but “No Smoking.” 


* Nosmo 


were 
closed 
** Nosmo 
And now read this :— 


names that 
English Bis- 


Speaking of the strange parents 
sometimes give their children, an 
hop tells of a woman in his diocese who saw a 


sign reading “‘Nosmo” on a door and decided 
that it 
Sometime afterward, passing the same building, 
she saw the 
and decided to 


\fter the 


would be a good name for her child. 


name “ King” on 


make that the 


door ° 


middle 


another 
boy’s 
christened, she 


name. child was 


passed the building again. Both doors were 


osed, and she saw what she had done. 


Is the second version of the story better than 
the first, and if so why? 
* 


Writers of verse who need to make sure 


especially if the verse is written in unusual 
metre — that they have the right number of 
feet in every line may do so by reading aloud 
together the lines that rhyme, without regard 


time with the hand as the 


to sense. Beating 
lines are read will help, and any shortage or 
surplus of syllables is likely to be noticed. 
Versemakers should know, by the way, that in 
that rhyme 
should, as a rule, be indented equally. 


* 
. * 


the “Why Not Write a 
Song?” sharpers, 
THE 


writing or printing verse lines 


One of Popular 


whose schemes have been 
WRITER, has 
fraud and sentenced to punishment 
Chicago, W. L. 
sixty-three years old, manager of 
Self-Maker 1454 


North Wells street, has been found guilty of 


exposed in been found 
guilty of 
for his wrong-doing. In 
Needham, 
the Musician Company, 
using thé mails in a scheme to defraud, and 
has been sentenced by Federal Judge Lindley 
to pay a fine of two thousand dollars and to 
serve one year and one day in the penitentiary. 
In the course of the trial the government sub- 
mitted 2,220 exhibits of verse which ambitious 
poets had sent to Needham to be set to music, 
according to his seductive offers, and many 
writers came from their homes in distant 
states to testify that they had sent him fees, 
ranging from two or three dollars up to 
thirty-five dollars or more, in the expectation 
that they would get large royalties from the 
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sales of a popular song. Most of them testi- 
fied that their lyrics were never published. 
“You were a petty parasite on the community, 
getting money from unsophisticated persons, a 
high school boy, a woman with a baby in her 
arms, and a 63-year-old woman,” said Judge 
Lindley, in passing sentence, after denying 
new trial. “ You took it from the people who 
worked hard for their money. You appealed 
to their vanity, and through that appeal got 
here and there.” Other 
swindlers in the same business deserve similar 


the few dollars 


treatment by the courts. 


“The White 
Flag,” by Gene Stratton Porter, is published, 


If an illustrated edition of 


the illustrator certainly ought to take advan- 


tage of the opportunity presented by the 


author’s statement, “ Her eyes turned inward 
and backward. Wildly she tried to understand 
how this thing could have happened.” 


a Qe 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This readers of Tue 


Writer for the 


department is open to 


relation of interesting experiences 
dealing with editors, and for the 
any topic connected with literary 


requested to be brief.] 


in writing or in 
free discussion of 
work. Contributors are 

\s a reader of THE WRITER may | humbly 
disagree with one or two things which John 
F. W. Howell says in an article in the Novem- 
“Making Characters 
Judging by a majority of the stories 


ber issue Seem 
Real”? 
in the American magazines today, the advice 
to writers should be this : “ Make your char- 
acters unreal, if you would have story 


When Mr. Howell “ As 


soon as we make our characters nothing more 


your 
accepted.” says 
than real they become automatons or dummies 
to the reader,” is he not thinking of a rather 
low grade of reader, or of the sort of reader 
who would be apt to enjoy seeing a supposed- 
to-be cowpuncher in a motion picture drive an 
cliff, for Life 
Mr. Howell and it 


isn’t, sometimes — but do we “rob our story 


automobile over a instance ? 


is magnificent, as says 
of romanticism” if we transpose a character 
from real life to the typewritten page? I 
hope not, surely —or not for all readers. it 
seems to me that he gives dangerous advice, 


discouraging advice to all who really love 
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writing and who regard it as an art, not as a 
mere profession. It seems to me that what he 
says answers well the question of why Ameri- 
can fiction does not readily sell abroad and 
why, on the other hand, foreign fiction does 
sell here. 
And still 


question : 


again, Mr. Howell 
“What forms the motivating dif- 
ference between the vigorous, double-barreled, 
quick-shooting man of action and the cooler, 
more deliberate, equally courageous man of 
thought?” I’m _ not 


‘ 


asks the 


what the word 
but I can guess ; and 
having lived most of my days in the far-west, 
in the so-called ‘ 
that the 
thought 


sure 
‘motivating means, 
‘range-country,” may I say 


cooler, more deliberate man of 


other fellow 


hundred by 


“gets” the 
times out of a 


ninety-nin¢ 
actual count, 
strange as it may appear to the uninitiated. 
May I go further and say that if a man of 
action wasn’t cool and more or less deliberate 
he would be a man of action but once in the 
field of action which Mr. Howell 
and this would apply West, East, 


South. 


suggests, 
North, o 
In the moving pictures it is the quick 
shooter who always bags the game ; in 
life it’s apt to be the other way round —the 
man who takes a moment’s time and who is 
not afraid of picking up a stray slug or two 
in his body is the one who limps home, happy 
and contented. 

Incidentally, I wonder if Mr 
agree 


real 


Howell would 


with me, an old-time Westerner, that 


but three Americans have succeeded in 
painting the West and its fine people true to 
life — Bret Hart, Mark 
Wister. I wonder if he would agree with me, 
again, that if a writer today wishes inspira 
tion — an American writer, I mean —he must 
look abroad for that. J. B. Bradlee. 

Mass. 


ever 


Twain, and Owen 


MARLBORO, 


J. Warner Bellah, who was successful this 
year in the annual competition arranged by 
Alfred A. Knopf, who agrees to publish each 
year the best book 
a Columbia University 
book written in nineteen hours. It is called 
“A Sketch Book of a Cadet from Gascony,” 
and consists of eleven sketches, most of which 
picture in fictional fashion the life of students 
at Columbia. Mr. Bellah, who is twenty 
three years old, and is a service man, is hold 


manuscript submitted by 


student, won with a 


ing a job with an advertising agency, taking 
an extension course at Columbia, and _inci- 
dentally writing a novel. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of offers 
should be those offering the prizes. 
For full periodicals 
‘The Writer’s Directory of 


prize 
sought from 
addresses of mentioned, see 


Periodicals.” ] 


Carl Easton Williams, who resigned as edi- 
tor of Physical Culture last July, is now edi- 
tor of Strength ( Philadelphia ), with editorial 
104 Fifth New York. 
Strength has been enlarged, and the purpose 


offices at avenue, 
is to make the magazine of real importance 
and dignity, as well as of interest and help- 
fulness. Mr. Williams says that the editorial 
policy will be so broad that the name will in- 
clude mental as well as bodily vigor and have 
to do with those factors related to the develop- 
ment of mental, moral, and physical strength. 
Contributions should aim not merely to present 
knowledge, but should also prove stimulating 
in spirit, the important factor being the spirit 
of the 
vitality, colored 
make it 


story. If a story has this quality of 
with imagination, so as to 
human rather than academic, almost 
any subject in the field of the magazine will 
be available. In other words, it is largely a 
matter of the art of writing, which requires, 
not a grammatical words, but a 
certain quality of human life which gives the 


story or article a personality. 


sequence of 


Strength is in 
the market for practical and helpful material 
on keeping fit and on personal efficiency. Per- 


sonality or personal experience stories are 
Fiction should 
outdoor flavor and treat of real experiences in 


the way of 


especially welcome. have an 
The magazine covers 
not only physical training and athletics, but 
material on heredity and race improvement, 


adventures. 


diet, personal efficiency, and the fine art of 
living. Payment is made within a 
acceptance, 


W eek of 
at the rate of two cents a word, 
with a higher rate for features of exceptional 
value. 


The Chauffeur, for which Treve H. Collins 
asked for manuscripts in the November num- 
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ber of THE WRITER, will be issued early next 
year by the Town and Country Chauffeur, 239 
West Thirtieth street, New York. Manu- 
scripts must be of particular interest to the 
professional drivers of the country’s highest- 
priced cars, and may consist of short fiction 
(not exceeding 2,000 words, although two- 
and three-part will be considered ), 
verse, and miscellaneous informative and en- 
tertaining material. All material should be 
addressed to Treve H. Collins, associate editor. 
For the present the Chauffeur will pay a cent 
a word for fiction and prose miscellany, and 
twenty-five cents a line for verse, on accept- 
ance. 


serials 


Success ( 251 


Fourth avenue, New York ) 
wants short stories of an inspirational char- 


acter — stories where the hero or heroine 
starts from a low and poor beginning and by 
working hard to overcome all sorts of ob- 
stacles finally emerges triumphant. The maga- 
zine also likes adventure stories, preferably of 
adventures happening in or near the United 
States. The love element must not be over- 
stressed, and the magazine does not touch sex, 
crime, reincarnation, or stories of a_ yery 
technical nature. 


The publishers of Novelets ( 461 Eighth 
avenue, New York ) need vital, unusual story 
plots for 1924 
budget. For acceptable 
story-plot they will pay fifty dollars in gold, 
publish 


twenty-four numbers — their 


publishing every 
the name of the sender as co-author 
with their staff writer, who will write the ac- 
tion novel from the plot sent. Opportunity 
will be given the sender of the plot to com- 
plete the story, if desired, and additional rates 
will be paid for an acceptable novelet. Nov- 
elets should be read first, to see the kind of 
stories desired. 

Real Life Stories ( 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York ) is in the market for very realistic 
fiction, and wants stories with a decided sex 
angle, stories of married life problems and 


“voung love” stories, if they are systemati- 
cally and realistically told. Anne Austin, the 
editor, that Dutton’s 


Sally Belle, an adolescent girl, are the highest 


says Louise stories of 


type of stories of the latter class. Real Liie 
Stories is not a confessional magazine, but the 
editor strives to have realism the keynote of 
the book. The magazine does not want wild 
adventure plots nor fantastic, imaginative fic- 
tion. Miss Austin is also eager to get a clear- 
cut vein of humor of its own — something as 
distinctive as “ Bertie and Jeaves” in the Cos- 
mopolitan and “ Dink O’Day” and “ Floriaa 
Slappey ” in the Saturday Evening Post. The 
magazine pays a cent a word on the fifteenth 
of the month following acceptance. 


I Confess (46 West Twenty-fourth street, 
New York ) always has a particular and cry- 
ing need for short stories with a sincere ring 
stories presenting present-day problems, 
ticularly those that confront young men and 


par- 


women ; stories dealing with the period of ad- 
justment undergone by young people who come 
into contact with life as it is lived by adults 
and find the world a different place from that 
in which their parents grew up ; stories which 
that deviation from the 
brings 


drive home the truth 


accepted moral code serious conse- 
quences and suffering ; stories with the gen 
uinely dramatic situation which might arise in 
What 


the magazine does not need is the story with 


the everyday life of everyday people. 


artificial plot complication that does not carry 
conviction to the reader. 


East Fortieth street, New 
wants stories about men who are real 


Live Stories (9 
York ) 
men and women who are women well-built 
that thrill ; that 


keep one guessing — in a word, live stories. 


dramatic stories ; stories 


True Stories ( 1926 Broadway, New York ) 


is particularly seeking true stories from life 
with a laugh in them. The editor says that 
amusing sayings of children, laugh-provoking 
situations in the household, in social life, or in 
life, all 
The 


paid for all 


business provide interesting life 


stories. minimum sum of two dollars 


will be such anecdotes of 100 


words or less, and the regular rates of two 


cents a word for all that exceed that number. 


Good Hardware (912 Broadway, New 


York ) is in the market for short articles, of 
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from 200 to 500 words — merchandizing arti- 
cles, with or without illustrations, that will be 
of interest to the retail hardware dealer. The 
magazine is always on the lookout for write- 
ups of dealers who are really doing something 
unusual, with pictures Good 


when possible. 


professional pictures of window displays, or 


store interiors, with captions are also wanted. 
The Political Review (1716 South Michigan 


avenue, Chicago ) is in the market fer ma- 
terial on prominent personalities in public life, 
public officials, etc., accompanied by 


All articles must be 


pictures. 
short. 


The 


a quarterly 


new publication, My Story, is simply 


made up from o!d copies of | 


Confess. 

The name of How to Make Money 
changed to Money-Making ( 117 
first street, New York ). 


— --— 


has beea 


West Sixty- 


Western 
dress to 504 


Advertising has changed its ad 


Market street, San Francisco, 


Calif. 
The World 


Clations announces an anonymous itt 


Federation of Educat 


000, to be 
that shall 


security 


used as an award for the 
bring to the world the 


from war. A plan of education ca! 


culated to produce world amity is desired, an 
the contest calls for a world-wide 
shall 


the world. It is the conviction of the 
and of the 


program of 


education which promote the peace oi 
giver 
that universal 
must have universal application and must begi. 
with childhood. They 
also to create world-wide thinking on the sui 


ject of the Golden 


Federation peac 


unprejudiced desir¢ 


Rule as applied to inter 
national contacts and to produce a psychology 
or “ world-mindedness" such as will support 
any system of diplomacy or any new function- 
ing of the state. All 


typewritten, 


manuscripts must he 


with sufficient margin for the 
notes of examiners, and the plan should con- 
tain a 
2,500 


clear, concise set-up, not exceeding 


words, with not more than the same 


number of words in argument or clarifying 
statements. 


Only one plan may be submitted 
by one person or organization, and no person 


who is a member of an organization submit- 
ting a plan shall be allowed to participate fur- 
ther in the contest. Manuscripts should be 
unmarked and accompanied by a plain, sealed 
envelope, also unmarked, containing the 
author's name and address. Manuscripts will 
not be returned, and the Federation reserves 
the right to retain for such use as it may see 
fit all plans submitted. Plans must be sent on 
or before July 1, 1924, addressed to Dr. Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, President World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, Augusta, 
The prize-winning plan will be given 
$12,500 on acceptance, and $12,500 when the 


Maine. 


plan is inaugurated. 


Poems for the Nation’s annual prize contest 
must reach the office of the Nation ( 20 Vesey 
street, New York ) 


December 31. 


1 and 
Manuscripts must be typewrit- 
ten and have the author’s name in full on each 
the manuscript, and the 


between December 


outside of 
the envelope must be plainly marked : 
he Nation’s Poetry 


page of 
A For 
Prize.” 


The prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett for the 


divided 


best sonnet on the sea 

Miss V. Sackville-West and 

Mrs. Bartlett now offers 

to $75 —$25, $20, $15, $10, 
t 


was 
between 
Hillyer. 
amounting 


Robert 
prizes y y 


and $5 for the bes about cities. 


[he sonnets may be descriptive of the individ- 


sonnets 


uality, soul, and charm of any town, the worl 
taken to one’s 
town, however small, as well as the big capital 


“city” being embrace home 
cities of the world, but fabled places are not 
The 
will be given preference, and all entries must 
be sent to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West 
Sixty-seventh street, New York, by May 31, 
should keep copies of 
as no manuscripts 


admissible Petrarchan form of sonnet 


1924. Contributors 


their poems, will be re- 


turned. 


The National Americanization 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars announce 
eight prize essay contests, of which the first, 
consisting of prizes of $50, $25, and $10, for 
the best essays on the “ Causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” is open to everybody. 
must be 


Committee 


Essays 
(not typewritten ) on one 
paper, and must not exceed 500 


written 
side of the 
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words. Contestants must give full name, age, 
and home address. The contest will close 
March 1, 1924, and manuscripts, with return 
postage, should be sent to Walter I. Joyce, 
Americanization Offices, 32 Union Square, 
New York. 


The Writer’s Digest (15 West Sixth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) announces a prize song 
contest, and will award prizes of $50, $30, and 
$20, for the words of the best songs adapted 
to popular or semi-classic music. The con- 
test will close February 15, 1924. 


A monthly prize of $25 is offered by Station 

WLW for the best radario dealing with 
Americanism. The plot and locale must be 
distinctively American, a brief synopsis must 
accompany the radario, which must be type- 
written, and the playing time must not exceed 
twenty minutes. Return postage should be 
sent, and each manuscript should bear the 
author’s name and address. All rights of the 
winning radario will belong to the company. 
The monthly contest will close on the first of 
each month, and manuscripts should be sent 
to the Radario department, Crosley Manufac- 
turing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The American Poetry Magazine (310 
Fourth avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis.) announces 
prizes of $25 for the best narrative poem of 
200 lines or less ; $10 for the best lyric, $10 
for the best poem on the peony ; $10 for the 
best poem on “Old Lace,” and $10 for the 
The contest will close April 
30, 1924, and is open only to members of the 
American Literary Association. 


best child poem. 


The West (1139 West Twenty- 
seventh street, Los Angeles, Calif.), which ao 
longer pays for contributions, offers instead 
the following prizes for the best work pub- 
lished in its pages from April, 1923, to April, 
1924: $100 for the best long narrative 
x0em, $100 for the poem most original and 
fresh in subject matter and treatment, $50 for 
the best lyric, $50 for the best poem by a 
western writer, and $50 for the best sonnet or 
group of sonnets. 


Lyric 


Beginning with the January issue, Science 
and Invention (53 Park place, New York ) 


will award eighty-eight monthly prizes — first 
prize $100, two prizes of $50, ten of $25, five 
of $20, ten of $15, twenty of $10, ten of $5, 
twenty of $2, and ten of $1—/for ideas told 
simply in pictures and sketches, having some- 
thing to do with science or invention. A copy 
of the October issue of Science and Invention, 
giving the rules of the contest, will be mailed 
free to any one sending address. The closing 
date for all prize contributions will be the fif- 
teenth of the month preceding date of issue — 
December 15 for the February number, and 
so on. 


The United Male Choruses of Chicago for 
American Folksongs offer prizes of $500, $300, 
and $200 for the best compositions, consisting 
of songs in simple form in the nature of 
Folksong, arranged for a _ four-part 
chorus, to be sung as a capella, expressive of 
American life and sentiment, not necessarily 
patriotic. The composer must be an American 
citizen, native or naturalized, and his text, in 
English, must be chosen from an American 
poet. Manuscripts must bear a motto, and be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing the 
motto and containing the author’s name and 
The contest will close January 1, 
and contributions should be sent to Adolph 
Gill, 169 North La Salle street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


male 


address. 


The Friends of American Music 
a contest for prizes amounting to $2,200, open 
only to members of the Society, as follows : 
First orchestral composition ( large 
$1,000 ; second orchestral composition ( short 
form ), $400; chamber music composition, 
$400 ; song, $200 ; piano, $200. The contest 
will close March 10, 1924, and compositions 
should be sent to Anna Millar, Lillis 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


announce 


form ), 


500 


The Cosmopolis Press, 257 West Seventy- 
first street, New York, publishers of “ Cruci- 
bles of Crime” by Joseph F. Fishman, offers 
a prize of $1,000 for the best play, motion- 
picture scenario, or short story adaptable into 
a play or scenario on the American jail as a 
force in the creation of criminals and the fos- 
tering of crime. The five next best man.- 
scripts will be marketed, if possible, by the 
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Cosmopolis Press and the entire remuneration 
given to the author. Manuscripts must be 
written in English, but the contest is open to 
residents of all countries. The publishers ad- 
vise authors to keep copies of their manu- 
scripts and enclose return postage. The clos- 
ing date of the contest has not yet been de- 
termined. 


In connection with the Southern Assembly 
prize offer, the closing date of which has been 
extended to July 1, 1924, the 
issued 


Assembly has 
a souvenir number of the Junaluskan, 
showing what the Junaluskan Woman's Club 
has accomplished through its contests 

Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of 
hood, $1,000 : 


American manners and man- 
for the original play, per- 
formed in New York, which shal! best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, 
example, $1,000 ; 
lished 


American 


illustrated by an eminent 
for the best volume of verse pub- 
year by an 


Prizes in 


during the American 
Also, Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be 


author, 
$1,000 


obtained on 
of the University. 


application to 
Secretary 
Hawes 
Monthly 


adventure 


Charles Boardman 
by the Atlantic 
script of an 


prize 
Press for the best 
story, closin 
WRITER 
Prizes amounting to $1,000 for reviews of “ As 
offered by Robert M. McBr 
co-operation with the Norma Tal 
First National Pictures, 
Decembe: ‘ ul 


competition 
October 1, 1024. Particulars in October 
of Vengeance,” 
Co., acting in 
Film Co. and the 
competition 
October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize 
$300, and $200 for the four best 
nomic 


madge 


closing 


field submitted by 
in June Writer. 


Tune 


Prize of $10 weekly offered by 
for the best 
“Stories to 
Writer 


Prizes amounting to $10,000 


story, received 


Tell.” 


Particulars 


and interesting stories of the 


real people, offered by the True Story Magazine, 
1926 Broadway, New York, contest closing Decem- 
ber 31. Particulars in August Writer. 

Physical Culture Magazine frizes amounting to 
$s,o00 for life stories of men and women helped by 
physical culture methods, contest closing January t, 
1924. Particulars in September Wartter. 

Prize of $500 for the best 
offered by the Junaluska 
extended to July 1, 1924. 
WRITER. 


long story or novel 
Woman’s Club, contest 
Particulars in February 
Drama League prize of $200 for the best full- 
length play and prize of $100 for the best one-act 
play dealing with Biblical material or ethical teach- 
ing, competition to close April 1. Particulars in 
November Writer. 

Prize of $100 for an original play suitable for 
presentation on outdoor stage, offered by the Forest 
Theater, Carmel, Calif., competition to close Feb- 
ruary 1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of $2,500, $1,000, and $500 for designs for 
Christmas cards to advance the idea of World 
Peace, offered by the National League of Women 
Voters, contest closing January 14. Particulars ‘n 
November Writer. 

Leland Stanford Kemnitz prize of $100 for the 
best sonnet or group of sonnets submitted by a 
Bookfellow before April 1. Particulars in Novem- 
ber WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber composition which shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. 
May Writer. 


Particulars in 


Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prizes for poetry and prose offered by the French 
Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, 
France, competition closing February 1, 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prizes for the best one-act play and the best full- 
length offered by the Drama Branch of the 
Arts Association, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
competition closing February 1, 1924. 
October WRITER 

Prize 
College 


company. 


Paris, 
1924. Par- 


play 
Community 
Particulars in 
of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words to close January 
1, 1924; for music, May 1, 1924. 
gust WRriTerR. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. 
February Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern 


Years,” 


Particulars in Au 


Particulars in 


Prize of $100 ; 
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Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
25; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRiTER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
Make It” 
formula, or 


zine 


and for suggestions for the “ How to 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Monthly scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September WxITER. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau New York, 
Subject for 1924, “‘ World Particulars 
in September WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for En 


contests amounting to $50 for 


Invention, 53 


street, 
Renaissance.” 
glish Lit- 
the Brit- 
WRITER 


erature, value to £100, offered annually by 
ish Academy. 
Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 


Particulars in May, 1920 


land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

for the best musical 
pageant, and 


Annual prizes story, 
composition, play, 
residents of Kansas and 


City Art 


song, 
scenario, open to 
Missouri, offered by the 


Kansas Institute. Particulars in January 
WRITER 

Weekly offered by the Boston Post 
original short stories by women, published each day 


May WRITER, 


prizes 


Particulars in 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Careless Writing.— The real perils of the 
English language today, in my judgment, lie 
not in expansion or in contraction of vocabu- 
lary ; but more in a certain noisy carelessnes3 
or sloppy indifference ; a failure to recognize 
that thought is desirable not 
speech but also in speech ; an apparent numb- 
finer 


only before 


ness to the sense of words. For ex- 
ample, a distinguished historian writes that he 
certain 


intention of 


‘ = — ” ~ ee ~ - 
proposes to “assess a character, 


when he has no taxing it, but 


simply means to-estimate its worth. A popu- 
lar novelist makes his hero leave a room “ pre- 
cipitously,” yet without throwing him down 
the stairs or letting him leap from a window 
An ardent advertiser proclaims the “slogan” 
of his ready-made clothing, although his pur- 
poses are all pacific... . 

These, you may say, are only slips of the 
pen, mistakes which are insignificant and may 
be readily pardoned ; but when the careless- 
ness which they show becomes habitual and 
general, when it pervades, not only ordinary 
conversation but also many highly praised 
books of prose and verse, we may well ask 
ourselves whether 
quieting symptom. 


this is not rather a dis 
Henry van Dyke, in the 


Yale Review. 





+ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


lers who send to the publishers of the 

icals indexed for copies of the periodicals contair 
the articles mentioned in the following referenc« 
ill confer a favor 


if they mention THe Wr 
As I Saw I1 
My First 


L. Frank 


Desk 
Illust 
November 
Mary Austir 
portrait Carl 


From aN Eprtor’s 
Days in the Editorial Rooms. 
Tooker. 


rue \MERICAN 


Century for 
RHYTHM. 
With 
November. 


coveret and 
D ren 


IBSEN AND 


Prophet. 
Century for 
Emitie Barpacw.—II. Basil 
November 


WHITMAN AND 


Century for 
Mrs 
Bailey Atlantic for 


Por. Margaret 
November. 

INTIMATE Portrait or R. L, S. sy His S 
son. Lloyd Osbourne. Scribner’s for Noven 
CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN Friction 


Rodyenko. Bookman for N 


CHINESE 
P. Rudinger de 
ber. 

Paul Fort. 
Bookman for 
MAKING THE 


With portrait. 
November. 


Malcolm 


Most or 
Mary 


Your GEeEntvs. 


Is Genius? Bookman for N 


Austin. 
her 
€ 


Dunsany, YEATS, AND SHAW: TRINITY OF Ma 


Shaw Desmond November. 
With 
Bookman for Novembe 


PuzzLe Novet. H 


tookman for 
Boyer’s CONQUEST OF 
Allen W. Porterfield. 
In Bewatr oF TRE 
Bookman for 
LITERARY 
With 
Bookman for 


AMERICA. 


p 


Boynton November. 


XXIV. — Heyw 
William G 


THE SPOTLIGHT. 
grown Caricature by 
November. 

William 


Anton CHEHOV 


November 


Gerhardi. Forur 
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Fiery Years or Str. Nicnoras. St. Nicholas for 
November. 

Tue Lisrary or Concress. Illustrated. Uthai 
Vincent Wilcox. St. Nicholas for November 
Some Memories OF THE AvuTHOR oF “ LITTLE 
Women.” Illustrated. Mary H. Northend st 
Nicholas for November. 

Wuat Francis Parxman Has Done For 
can Hustrory. With portrait. Current 
for November. 

Makers oF AMERICAN LITERATURE Henr 
Novelist With 


Home Jou 


— America’s Analytical 


William 
November. 


Lyon Phelps. Ladies’ 


WITH 
Drama for November. 


SUCCEEDING Scenarios. — ITI. 
Coonleigh 
MopERN 


Dealer tor 


INNOCENTS OF 


Double 


THe SOPHISTICATED 
VERSE Arthur H. Nethercot 
November. 

Tue Literary Criticism Oo8 
T. Williams Modern Language Notes for Nover 


ber 


SYDNEY OMITH 


AMERICAN Musi 

Etude for Novem! 
TERARY LADIES OF 
Orient for October-November 


Mort \RnovuT 
William Arms 

Tue Li 
Murd rc] 


LONGFELLOW’s INFLUENCE ON SiR ARTH 


Fisher. 


JAPAN 


COLERIDGE TAYLOR 
Musical Courier fo 


VAN AND OAMUEI 


Clarence Lucas 
Joun Morviey, THe Man 
portrait Literary Digest for 
Mopets ror NoveELIsTs 


vembe: 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Nobel prize for literature for 1923 has 
Yeats 
The James Tait Black Memorial prizes fot 
£280 equally be- 
tween the best novel and the best 
of the 


been awarded to William Butler 


1922, consisting of divided 


biography 
been awarded to David 


year, have 


Garnett, for his novel, “Lady Into Fox,” and 


1 


to Percy Lubbock, for his biography, “Earl 


ham.” 
Harper & Bros. say that during the year 
American blic 
Mark Twain's books. 
Writing An Art or a 
Bryllion Fagin, 


ending October 1, 1923, the 
paid $1,493,702 for 
“Short Story 
Trade?” by N. 
Thomas Seltzer. 
The (New York 


lished a “ Practical Course in 


is published by 


Press Guild has pub- 
Journalism,” by 
Henry John Brockmeyer. 

“H. G. Wells: Personality, 
Topography,” by R. Thurston 


published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“Remembered Yesterdays,’ by Robert 
Underwood Johnson ( Little, Brown, & Co.), 
for forty years editor of the Century Maga- 
zine, and later ambassador to Italy, sets down 
Mr. Johnson’s reminiscences of his activities 
both in letters and as ambassador. 

“Gilbert Keith Chesterton,” by Patrick 
Braybrooke (J. B. Lippincott Company ), 
sums up Mr. Chesterton’s writings as_histor- 
ian, playwright, poet, novelist, and essayist. 

In “The Story of My Life,” 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Sir 


published by 

Harry H. 
Johnston gives his reminiscences of himself as 
a student, a painter, a traveler, and a novelist 

“Famous Single Poems, and the Controver- 
sies Which Have Raged Around Them,” com- 
piled by Burton E. Stevenson, is published by 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 

Mary Roberts is now in charge of 
Arts & Mrs. 
tinue the policy inaugurated by Perriton Max- 
well while he was editor of the magazine, add- 


Fanton 


Decoration. Roberts will con- 


ing to it the field of music, literature, and the 
Stage. 
Nicholas is 


the fiftieth anniversary number of the maga- 


The November number of St. 


zine. 

J. W. Bengough died at Toronto, Canada, 
October 2, aged seventy-two. 
Ward died in Boston, 
November 4, aged seventy-five. 


Professor William G. 
Mass., 

J]. Castell Hopkins died at Toronto, Canada, 
November 5, aged fifty-nine. 


James died at St. Helena, 


George Wharton 
Calif., November 8, aged sixty-five. 
Mrs. Elizabeth died in 


Philadelphia 


Eggleston Seelye 


November 13, aged sixty-five. 

Rey. Albert E. Dunning, D.D., for twenty- 
two years editor of the Congregationalist, died 
at Brookline, Mass., November 14, aged sev- 
enty-nine. 

Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., editor of 
the Universalist Leader, died in Florida, No- 
vember 16, aged sixty-eight. 

Herbert Copeland, at one time a member 
of the firm of Copeland & 
lishers, 


Day, book pub- 


died in Boston November 24, aged 


fifty-six. 
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